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UNDINE AND DONATELLO. 
PRIZE ESSAY, BY GEORGE C, THOMAS, "79, OF NEW JERSEY. 
“ Man is a poetical animal, and delights in Fiction.” 


Those critics who have most carefully analyzed the laws of 
beauty, concur in maintaining that the real effect of all art— 
Sculpture, Painting, and written Fiction—lies in pure imagina- 
tion. So the artist who has most thoroughly learned his craft, 
never secks to represent positive truth, but the idealized image 
of that truth. 

Goéthe says, “ The highest problem of any art is to cause, by 
appearances, the illusion of a higher reality.” 

We claim, in furtherance of this view, that when a hidden 
meaning, suggested by the story, runs through the obvious one 
in a profound under-current, so as never to interfere with the 
upper one—so as never to show itself unless called to the 
surface by our volition—there is true allegory, true fiction, 
true art. 

Again, original characters can only be critically praised as 
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such, either when presenting qualities easily recognizable in 
real life, but never before portrayed, or when introducing quali- 
ties which, although known to be unreal, yet are so skillfully 
adapted to circumstances that our tastes are not shocked nor our 
understandings outraged. 

“Undine” and “The Marble Faun,” the two volumes contain- 
ing the subjects of our sketch, possess, in a marked degree, this 
subtle quality of true allegory, while the characters themselves 
—the Nymph, Undine, and the Faun, Donatello—stand nearly, 
if not quite, at the head of this latter class, comprising, as it 
does, such rare and occasional works as “The Prometheus” of 
JEschylus, “The Inferno” of Dante, “The Ancient Mariner” 
of Coleridge, and “The Sensitive Plant” of Shelley, which last 
comes nearest to them in taste and coloring. 

Let us, then, study these characters, at first, singly, for they 
are separate creations, not composed, like some of Scott’s finest 
characters, of the “odds and ends of human life,” dragged 
together from a dozen different sources, and receiving an indi- { 
viduality from the author’s wondrous powers of fusion, but ‘ , 
“mystic, wonderful” productions of genius, never to be realized 
nor imitated—pictures whose charm lies not only in their origin- 
ality, but in the apparent truthfulness, by which we are made 
to feel as realities things which our reason declares impossible ; 
and afterwards, by combining and contrasting them, let us 
endeavor to read a lesson in real life—to turn the ideal into the * Bt 
practical, 

The character of Undine is a double one. Undine, before she 
receives a soul, is entirely different from the Undine that we see 
in the wife of Huldbrandt. The first is a purely ideal character, 
while Undine after marriage, is an original representation of the 
Christian virtues as they would appear in a perfect woman. 

We first find Undine a being, thoughtless and impetuous, yet 
winsome and graceful, obeying no law save her own wild 
impulses, and ready, at the least rebuke, to seek refuge in the 
stormy darkness—a being “a little more than kin, and less than 
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kind,” with the wild elements that are so perfectly under her 
control. 

Although, in form and feature, resembling humanity, yet, in 
a moral aspect, the gap is widely noticeable. She is strangely 
inconsistent in her thoughts and actions—now gay and laughing, 
thoughtlessly impetuous; now calmed by the rebuke of her 
father, or softened by the influences of religion, and now burst- 
ing forth with renewed vigor as soon as the restraining influ- 
ences are removed. She has no forethought—she enjoys the 
present, does not regret the past, nor look forward into the 
future. She can form no conceptions of the feelings of another, 
and so is unable to appreciate the pain her thoughtlessness may 
have caused. She is almost destitute of reasoning power, and, 
although we often catch glimpses of a longing towards a higher 
knowledge of human life, still we may sum up this part of 
her character as that of a beautiful daughter of Fiction, gifted 
with all the bodily graces, and but few of the mental character- 
istics of mankind—light, thoughtless, improvident, inconsistent, 
but, withal, an affectionate and spotless being, doomed, like 
Moore’s Peri, to be excluded from the gate of Eden, but too 
innocent to connect with the ideas of sin or punishment. 

Turning, now, to her “‘ second self,” let us note some of her 


=? 


more striking traits of character. “Character,” some one has 
remarked, “is a perfectly educated will;” and Undine illustrates 
this by the exhibition of wondrous self-control, one of the most 
conspicuous of her newly-acquired virtues. In fact, her whole 
life is a continuous illustration of this principle. She bears in 
silence, the insolence of Bertalda, the scoldings of her husband, 
and the well-meant, though malicious warning of her uncle, 
Kiihleborn. 

Following the story, we note the ever-mindful care which she 
bestows upon her soul, She beseeches the priest to pray for it. 
She thanks Huldbrandt in the words—“ I, the very soul itself, 
thank you.” She does not forget her responsibility, but realizes 


that she is now an accountable being. ° 
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The result of this thoughtfulness is readily seen on her char- 
acter, She is still playful, but at the proper times. She has 
added to her love Charity—so that forgiveness is readily granted 
to the insults of Bortalda. She does not regret the past, but, 
looking forward, sees beyond the troubles of earth. 

The most marked change has been touched upon before. The 
child that we left has become a woman—full of piety and affec- 
tion, love and devotion, endowed with Christian virtues, strong 
to keep spotless a character which the author has sullied by no 
trace of wickedness, by none of the inborn evils to which mortals 
are prone. Next as to Donatello. 

It was a splendid effort of the imagination by which Haw- 
thorne summoned Donatello from his prehistoric home—from 
that period when man’s affinity with nature was more strict, and 
his fellowship with every living thing more dear. He belongs 
to a race now extinct upon earth, and living only in such repre- 
sentatives as Caliban, Puck, Ariel, and our own Undine. 

We find, however, that his sojourn among us may be divided 
into three periods, corresponding to his three sculptured like- 
nesses—the fame of Praxiteles, the clay model at Monti Beni, 
and Kenyons’ unfinished bust. 

In the first of these Donatello is represented as untouched by 
sin or crime—like a Faun in character, sentiment, and feature. 
He is an amiable and sensuous creature—easy, mirthful, apt for 
jollity, yet not incapable of pathos; close to some of our 
pleasantest sympathies, yet with a certain lack of moral severity 
and a predominance of animal nature. A creature in a state of 
development less than man has attained, yet more perfect within 
itself, for that very deficiency. Such may have been, as the 
author hints, the condition of mankind “in its innocent child- 
hood, before sin, sorrow, or mortality had been thought of.” 

When we next view our happy Faun, how changed his appear- 
ance. Guilt has made its way into our Eden, and Donatello has 
no longer the innocent, child-like nature of other days. Sin and 
its attendant remorse have laid heavy hands upon him, and we 
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now view him in the shackles of crime. It is a pitiful spectacle. 
As Kenyon says: “The world has lost its Faun and gained but 
a morbid and remorseful man among the thousands that we see 
cast in the self-same mould.” There is a stern and sorrowful 
look in his eyes. He is sombre and gloomy. A shadow has 
crept over his life. The world, for him, is sadder now. But 
with this has come another change. His intellect is awakened. 
He has a far deeper sense of life, and has begun to deal with 
higher subjects and loftier themes. He manfully battles with 
the overhanging sense of guilt. But he is alone in the conflict, 
and what wonder, if, for a time, he sees ho hope of victory. 

In short, we find our Faun advanced from little more than a 
genial, pleasurable companion towards a higher, nobler state of 
development. 

Lastly, we view him as a Penitent. We often see him in his 
new garb but our conversation with him is limited, and we catch 
but few words from under the cowl that now covers his graceful 
form. He still preserves the features of the Antique Faun, but 
they are illumined now with a higher meaning, such as our old 
comrade never wore. There is still a playfulness which comes 
out of his heart and glimmers like firelight in his actions, but 
this is now strangely mingled with profound sympathy and 
serious thought. How different is his nature, his true nature, 
which we for the first time perceive from the Donatello of the 
Vatican. We cannot say that he has received an intellect from 
crime. We may, that he has received a soul from repentance. 
Such are briefly the characters of Undine and Donatello. In 
both the aim of the author has been to draw a spotless being, so 
nearly resembling mankind as to mingle in life without much 
fear of detection, but so constituted that we can see the very 
inward working of their souls. Fouqué has chosen his ideal 
from the rosy mysteries of the Rosyecrucians, and has presented 
us with Undine, the humanized water sprite—and in her sweet 
story has shown the joy and peace which the possession of an 


heavenly inheritance ought to procure for mortals. While Haw- 
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thorne, overpowered by love for the ruins amidst which he 
wrought, has caught, for our inspection, one of that mystic crew 
that aided Bacchus in his sylvan revels, or danced responsive to 
the pipes of Pan. But while we watch his innocent gambols he 
seems to imbibe the spirit of modern guilt and wickedness, and 
we behold the fair conscience suddenly blackened—the light of 
innocence flicker out like Hilda’s lamp on the dove-turret of the 
Holy Mother. We have now sufficient material for a comparison. 

Both are original characters in the high sense of creations. 
Both, in the beginning, have the same construction in general 
and even minor points of character. Both are influenced in a 
marked degree by intimacy with mankind. Both are apparently 
without souls—devoid of moral accountability. But here our 
comparison becomes a contrast. Undine has peace with the pos- 
session of a soul, and becomes fitted by its influences for a peace- 
ful and happy existence, while the scourges of a newly-awakened 
conscience drive the unhappy Donatello to the verge of madness 
and despair. With her soul comes to Undine a desire to provide 
for the happiness and welfare of others—a fellow-feeling with 
mankind—a warm sympathy with those around her; while 
Donatello, thoroughly mastered by a sense of sin, centres all his 
thoughts upon his own unhappy condition, and excludes the 
world, even those whom he once loved as friends, from the 
seclusion of his owl-haunted tower. Again, Donatello is led 
by his crime to detest and abhor Miriam, whom he once so pas- 
sionately adored, and it is only when his conscience is satistied 
by his delivery to justice, that his old love, chastened by much 
sorrow, returns to him; while Undine always possesses a deep 
and fervent love for her husband which no injuries can slacken, 
no jealousy corrode, and which the touch of the Great Master 
cannot dissolve: for, as a crystal stream, the poor, deserted 
Undine fondly encircled the mound of her knight’s grave, and 
in death they were not divided. 

In short, the sinless nymph, by marriage to a mortal husband, 


receives a soul, and ever rejoices in its possession; while Dona- 
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tello, by a crime, becomes endowed with earthly wisdom, and by 
a marriage fostered by guilt, receives as dowry a full share of 
earth’s misery and remorse—the terrible possession of a soul 
blackened by guilt. 

And here the question arises, can we take these two as symbols 
of great truths? Is Donatello the counterpart of Undine; and 
does Hawthorne intend, as some claim, to express his belief that 
the mind, the intellect, came by sin into the world—by sin of 
our first parents—by their crime in Eden ? 

And the answer we would draw from the context is a decided 
no. ‘The idea doubtless presented itself to Hawthorne in some 
such form as he places it in the lips of Miriam, but he as surely 
indignantly repels it—as shown by the replies of Kenyon and 
Hilda—and furthermore takes pains to show that although sin 
had awakened in Donatello a “ more definite and nobler individu- 
ality,” still, it was developed out of grief and pain, and “ was 
fearfully conscious of the pangs that had given it birth.” And 
shortly afterwards he affirms that sometimes it comes without 
the sorrow ; and finally, as if to banish doubt entirely from our 
minds, breaks cut with Hilda: “This is terrible, and I could 
weep for you if you indeed believe it.” 

Returning to our subjects, let us trace the action of the soul 
on each. With Undine, as we have already seen, it produces a 
great change. It brings higher views of the duties of life. It 
perfectly educates her will, and thus forms character. It elevates 
her from at best a happy childhood to the full estate of woman— 
quiet, loving, thoughtful womanhood. 

With Donatello, how different. He, too, has received a soul, 
but for a while he can see naught but the pillar of cloud. Crime 
obscures his vision and produces misanthropy. But here his 
new-found soul comes to his relief: it brings repentance instead 
of remorse, and turns his attention to means of redemption. 

And what are the plans proposed by Hawthorne for this end, 
which is doubtless, in his mind, synonymous with the regenera- 


tion of the human race? 
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He makes Miriam offer one: to forget the past, (if possible,) 
to bury memory in oblivion, and, having drunk deeply of the 
Lethean tide, to live for a future of pleasure and enjoyment. 
This is soon rejected by the unhappy Donatello, who cannot, by 
its aid, discover light through the darkness into which he had 
been cast. He proposes as a substitute the hermit’s cell—the 
black abyss of self-imposed torments of mind and body. But 
this in turn does not satisfy him, and he is assisted by Kenyon 
to what Hawthorne evidently considered the true way, and urged 
to make the wide world his cell, and good deeds to mankind his 
prayers. Here first he finds that peace which, like “a wayside 
flower, will spring up along a pathway that leads to higher 
ends.” Truly in the black depths the Faun has found a soul, 
and with it is struggling into the perfect light of day. The one 
objection to both being the total silence in regard to Christian 
beliefs and the advocacy of the transcendental doctrine, so ably 
set forth in Aiirbach’s “On the Heights,” that man alone is 
capable of working out his own salvation, and that a life of self- 
devotion to mankind will procure that greatest of human bless- 
ings, “ He shall save his soul alive.” 

We have thus in the characters of Undine and Donatello found 
examples of the highest type of allegorical creations. We have 
observed that, while resemblances and contrasts may be found in 
the treatment, the design of both authors was substantially the 
same—to portray in different lights the riddle of the soul’s 
growth. In the one, springing from innocence and love, de- 
veloping into perfect womanhood—in the other, taking its first 
impulses amidst remorse and pain, but finally passing through 


repentance into a higher, nobler sphere. 


WORDSWORTH. 


“Tt is the province of a great poet,” said Wordsworth, when 


twenty-eight years old, “to raise people up to his own level, not 
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to descend to theirs,” and, heedless of the clamor of reviewers 
and readers, he adhered to.this doctrine through the remaining 
fifty years of his literary life. Ad sanctiora erigeret was the 
tribute of Keble to him. Amid the magnificent suecess of the 
romantic school of poetry, he could with independent serenity 
say : 
“The moving accident is not my trade, 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts; 
’Tis my delight alone in summer shade, 


To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts.” 


His aim was to make thoughtful souls vibrate to the music of 
humanity. His theme was the heart of man as found in the 
loftiest types of manhood. These types, he held, were to be met 
among the humblest rustics, where the passions were pure, and 
the imagination was untrammelled, as well as among the tradi- 
tional heroes of life. The rashness of such a theory at a time 
when the canons of art were so complicated and unnatural, is 
striking. But with that unshaken confidence in the merit and 
ultimate triumph of self, which has been called insufferable in a 
man of talent, but sublime in a man of genius, Wordsworth 
clung to his simple faith. His conception of poetry, briefly 
stated, was as follows: The stilted phraseology and meaningless 
images of the existing school, a school after Pope—but a long 
way after—should be discarded ; inspiration for poetry should be 
sought in the heart of nature and of man; and the language of 
verse should be derived from nature and man not as set forth by 
any poets, however great, but as experienced by a direct com- 
munion of the poet with the subject. Wordsworth’s theory was 
excellent, but apparently in defiance of the reigning mode, he 
sometimes overstepped the bounds of simplicity and fell into the 
regions of silliness. The pedlar, who eloquently preaches in 
The Excursion, for example, is an instance of unnecessary lowli- 
ness of subject. This philosophical hawker, as Mr. Coleridge 
has observed, does not utter a single word that is characteristic 


of a pedlar ; on the contrary, his whole discourse of Truth, Great- 
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ness, Beauty, Love and Hope, comprises some of the grandest 
moralizing in the language. 
In the much divided volume of Lyrical Ballads that exem- 
plifies both what is best and worst in Wordsworth’s theory, there 
appears one short poem in a somewhat different vein, which, al- 4 
though its excellence escaped the notice of reviewers, was the 
first intimation to many thoughtful men that a new era of poetry \ 
had come. Composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey, on the 
banks of the Wye, it has been the basis of much of the best 
poetry of the nineteenth century. Better than any one poem, 
we think, excepting The Prelude, it expresses the peculiarly 
Wordsworthian idea of the relation of nature to the life of man. 
This idea can be traced in the best work of Shelley and Byron ; 
it was the guiding influence of Hartley Coleridge, of Clough, of 
Milnes and of Arnold, and it has given inspiration to some of 
the finest art of Tennyson. The union of nature and man first 
definitely set forth in the Tintern Abbey verses, was thoroughly 
exhibited in The Excursion. This poem of nine thousand lines 
in blank verse is at times verbose, its disquisitions on matters of 
church and state polity are to many readers uninteresting, and its 
incidents are hardly proportioned to its length. But for the 
depth of its philosophy, and for the beauty and purity of its 
rustic scenes it deserves and repays an attention that it seldom 
obtains. Those pathetic pictures of life, in the two books on the 


Churchyard among the Mountains, are studies of human exist- 





ence at once subtile and powerful. All the prolixity of thought 
and pedantry in language that are felt in The Evewrsion and 
Prelude seem, apart from other merits, to be excused by the 
revelations of the inner soul, and of unnoticed but sublime 
truths, that gleam from single lines and couplets. It is to The 
Prelude, moreover, that we owe that insight into Wordsworth’s 
before undivined philosophy which was so wanting to the ablest 
of the early critics of his poetry, to Jeffrey, Coleridge, De i 
Quincey and Hazlitt. The Prelude illumines the beauty of the 
shorter poems ; it shows them to be systematic expositions of a 
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profound passion, not unintelligible ravings of a disordered in- 
tellect. ‘To trace the growth and feelings of ‘such a mind from 
such an autobiography is like exploring the arcana of divinity. 
It is certainly an exquisite pleasure to watch how that imagina- 


tion came to add to body and spirit 


“the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 


The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


There is pure delight, too, in seeking with that imagination to 


see what is beautiful in this world, 
“imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air. 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 


Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey.” 


Most readers, however, derive their knowledge of Wordsworth 
from his minor poems. Of these the Ode, Intimations of Im- 
mortality from Recollections of Early Childhood, is perhaps the 
most known and the least understood. We hear the foremost 
critics asserting that it marks the highest point which the tide of 
poetic inspiration has reached in this age, and yet to ordinary 
readers, we venture to say, parts of it are meaningless. Stanza 
eight, for example, in which a child of six years is apostrophized 
as “ best philosopher,” “ mighty prophet,” is, as Coleridge found, 
difficult of comprehension. But when we investigate the slightly 
Christianized form of the Platonic ideas of pre-existence and 
reminiscence that are the foundation of the Ode, the poet’s mean- 
ing becomes clear. According to these ideas, the soul has a prior 
existence, in which, in the company of the gods, it has viewed, 
though at a distance and imperfectly, the abstract ideas of Love, 
Beauty, Justice, Truth and the others, that are the constituents of 
the Divine Existence. After birth, the soul by reminiscence has 
fleeting glimpses of these eternal essences. These are the inti- 


mations of immortality from recollections of childhood. The 
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aim of life is to recover those bright visions, and when this is 
done, when the sensual and earthly have been overcome by the 


spiritual and heavenly, then man regains 


“the glories he hath known, 


And that imperial palace whence he came.” 


Wordsworth changed the Platonic view chiefly by making the 
child by recollection nearer to the eternal beauty than the man. 
Hence the meaning of the eighth stanza, where the child is 
spoken of as being “ haunted forever by the Eternal Mind,” and 
as one “over whom thy immortality broods like the day.” In 
the fifth stanza the author sets forth clearly his conception of the 
Platonic idea, very beautifully tracing the waning radiance of 
Heaven from childhood to youth, until “at length the man per- 
ecives it die away, and fade into the light of common day.” — But 
the original sympathy between man and Divinity that has been, 
must ever be. These dim recollections of childhood “ have 
power to make our noisy years seem moments in the being of 
eternal silence.” There still arise imperishable, indestructible 
truths. 
“ Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


We have thus seen Wordsworth’s idea of the relation of the 
present life to the past and future existence. How that seraphie 
communion with the Eternal Spirit was to be won, is the highest 
theme of his verse. We read the lesson in the youthful enthu- 
siasm of the Descriptive Sketches, and in the calm trustfulness of 
the Evening Voluntaries. This ineuleation breathes through the 
exquisite lines beginning, “She was a phantom of delight,” as it 
illumines the majestic stanzas of the Ode to Duty, and at the 
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close of the fifth book of The Eveursion finds expression in the 


creed : 
“ Life, I repeat, is energy of Love, 

Divine or human; exercised in pain, 

D enit 


In strife and tribulation, and ordained, 


If so approved and sanctified, to pass 
Through shades and silent rest, to endless joy.” 
Certainly his faith looked through death with unfaltering 
trust. ‘There was no need for years to bring to him the philo- 
sophic mind; he gained it in the vale of Esthwaite on that 


lovely morning, when, overcome by the apprehension of the 
ceaseless intercommunion of the life of Nature and the soul of 
man, with full heart, he “made no vows, but vows were then 
made” for him. Then he was assured that his was a dedicated 
spirit. Hence proceeded that great peace in and around him by 
which “he could perceive the imperceptible.” That peace so 
impressed and fed his mind with quietness, and beauty, and 
lofty thoughts that neither the rash but blasting judgments of 
such a literary power as Jeffrey, nor the sneers of rival poets, 
nor the coldness of an unappreciative world could drive him 
from his prescribed path, or destroy his “ cheerful faith that all 
that he beheld was full of blessings.” There was need of such 
an inward calm to face the tempest of unpopularity and obloquy 
which raged against him, Excepting Shelley, no English poet 
of the time was so much abused, and so unjustly. But unlike 
poor Shelley, Wordsworth lived to enjoy, as it were, his own im- 
mortality. The enthusiastic greeting that he received at Oxford 
in 1839, was the high-tide of the gathering public favor, and on 
it he was borne along until his death. What he had in his 
youth so beautifully predicted of the young lover of Nature, he 
himself experienced ; 

“Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 

Nor leave thee, when gray hairs are nigh, 

A melancholy slave ; 
But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.” 
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Take him with all his defects, and they are neither rare nor 
slight —vanity, pathos, verbosity, ultra-conservatism, and a lack 
of dramatic power,—still his grandeur is predominant. He, by 
no means, satisfies all our poetic demands, but in his own noble 
sphere he is unequalled. To those, indeed, who have never felt 
“the witchery of the soft blue sky,” nor— 

“The silence that is in the starry vanlt, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills,” 
and to whom, as to Peter Bell, “a primrose by the river’s brim ” 
is nothing more than a yellow primrose, much of Wordsworth’s 
poetry will be “ prosy.” But to those who care to seek in poetry 
something practical, stimulative of moral strength, suggestive of 
purer joys; to those who desire converse with the spiritual world, 
and with the generations of mankind, and with the highest truth ; 
to those who wish to draw from the ways of nature and from 
the soul of man faith in immortal life, and sustaining thoughts 
of God,—to such the poetry of Wordsworth, more perhaps than 


that of any other Englishman, will give satisfaction. 


“GOOD NIGHT, BELOVED.” 
A SONG, 


Good night, beloved, in the West 

The sun is pitching his cloud-built tent : 
Good night, beloved, for his rest 

The winds are sighing their sad lament. 
Good night, beloved, purple bars 

Have closed the sunset’s rosy lane ; 
Good night, beloved, golden stars 

Are budding forth in the azure plain. 
Good night, beloved, from a bough 

A bird is calling to his mate; 
Good night, beloved, softly now 


I say, “Good night,” ’tis growing late. 


LESLIE. 
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A CHARACTER STUDY FROM ‘“ WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS.” 


The typical rose grows wild on brakes and moors, not im the 
conservatory ; and when the botanist would thoroughly under- 
stand its structure he dissects one of nature’s simple flowers. For 
a similar reason, Emily Bronté’s almost unknown novel, “ Wuth- 
ering Heights,” furnishes an example of the workings of “ crea- 
tive genius,” which is better fitted for analysis by very reason of 
its crude and faulty art. Heathcliff, whom we have selected for 
a study, has been pronounced by Mr. Wemyss Reid “the great- 
est villain of literature.” However this may be, he is certainly 
a complete and powerful creation. The way in which he is in- 
troduced into the action of the story is a clear manifestation of 
the true instinct of genius, A ragved gy psy boy of six is picked 
from the streets of Liverpool and transplanted into a Yorkshire 
family. No other origin could have furnished those elements in 
natural combination which, under the same conditions, would 
produce the villain Heathcliff. It would have been a consum- 
mate work of art, a unique invention, to have made a Yorkshire 
child seem consistently to develop into a man selfish and yet 
capable of a blind, unreasoning attachment to another, revenge- 
ful and yet crafty and unrelenting in his revenge, passionate and 
yet patient, sullen, cold, and free from any tinge of sensuality or 
dissipation. It would have been a wonderful painting, but not 
a mirror of nature. Ina child of Ishmael these strange incon- 
sistencies blend in harmony; he was utterly selfish, “his hand 
against every man and every man’s hand against him.” Six 
years of Bohemian life had taught him to endure ill-treatment 
with tearless eyes and closed lips, but it had also taught him 
never to forget it; aun act of kindness he received with the same 
apparent indifference, but it sank into his being and formed the 
basis for a prejudice that was ever after blindly followed. In 
him the fiery nature of the South was counterbalanced by the 
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cool, calculating intellect of the North, and both were controlled 
by an unwavering will. But intellect and emotions, although 
intense in their action, were of a narrow and selfish scope, and 
his moral power was of the same bias; after the manner of his 
race, he considered right and wrong but synonyms for self-inter- 
est and injury to self. The only salvation for a character so con- 
stituted lies in a symmetrical development of the whole man ; 
he must be either very good or very bad—there is no middle 
ground of respectable sinning. If only the emotional part of 
his nature had been developed he would have become a sensual- 
ist; if the intellect, a misanthrope ; but if either or both should 
be repressed or forced to expand in a narrow channel, then the 
wreck of the man would be inevitable and a complete villain, a 
necessity. It is this last process which is carried out in Heath- 
cliff’s case to the uttermost. Every attempt after a higher life 
was repressed ; the abuse he received from his benefactor’s son 
and others of the household, checked any broad growth of his 
emotional nature, while the ill-timed favoritism of the father and 
the childish affection of little Catharine only tended to develop 
itin a narrow, selfish way The work and drudgery which 
occupied him all the day discouraged any attempts at intellectual 
improvement, and ignorance set its stamp upon him. Once the 
current of his life might have been turned toward the good, for 
his devotion to the little girl had led him to try and conquer his 
morose and sullen nature, but he was ridiculed for the attempt, 
and from that time the reign of evil over him was undisputed. 
Revenge was the one thing left for such a nature; the free spirit 
of his race called for it—his own selfishness demanded it. The 
boy of sixteen sits calmly down to meditate upon it and plans 
its execution ; it is no mere laboring after dramatic effect that 
causes the author to make him say, “I hope Hindley will not 
die before I have succeeded ; I care not how long I am compelled 
to wait. I feel no pain when I think upon it.” These are the 


words of man and not of an automaton. The suppressed pas- 


sions of the boy found vent in the two channels of love for 
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Catharine and hate for Hindley. When the former rashly mar- 
ried Linton, the craftiness which he inherited led Heatheliff to 
silently go from their midst. He was powerless then to do 
them harm, but he could live and wait and work for it. It isa 
manifestation of the deliberate, inexcusable malignity of his 
wickedness. In three years he reappeared, prepared for the 
work of ruin; he is no longer a penniless boy, but a man of 
wealth; he had seen the world and fought his way in it; the 
intellectual cunning of the man had been rapidly developed, but 
only as the servant of his hate. Avarice had become a besetting 
sin; it arose from no desire for the pleasures that wealth gives, 
but from a desire for power, which only existed because, through 
it, he might crush his enemies. Through all these years his 
well-balanced physical nature and firm will had worked together 
to maintain habits of strict temperance; hence his malignity 
owed none of its force to a diseased body—it was the offspring 
of the mind alone. 

Our purpose is not to portray the particulars of his wicked- 
ness, but the passions, faculties and motives behind Iris actions. 
It is sufficient for this purpose to state that he ruined Hindley by 
a slow process of robbery: he married Linton’s sister in order 
that her property might fall into his power, and her brother be 
grieved by her action. Although he sometimes stooped to physi- 
cal violence, it was not designedly a part of his revenge, but 
grew out of the temporary mastery of his rage over his will: he 
knew that mental torture far surpassed it, and in this sphere he 
was supreme, His system of revenge was to crush out the noble 
part of human nature and turn the heart to stone. If this was 
accomplished, he knew his victim had that within which would 
torture until death, and from it there was no refuge. His wife 
said “I gave him my heart, and he took and pinched it to death, 
and flung it back to me.” No physical torture can be compared 
to this; the very depth of malignity alone can invent it. It is 
not the murder of the body but of the soul. 

The intensity of this revengeful spirit seems overdrawn and 
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unnatural until we recollect that behind it stands the whole 
power of his love for Catherine. This love was not ordinary 
passion or affection ; it possessed him like a demon. Back in 


early childhood her little kindnesses and love had concentrated 


his easily biased emotions upon her, and she became a part of 


his very existence. As self-love was his ruling passion, his love 
for Catherine partook of its intensity. When she seemed to de- 
sert him it did not turn to hate, for he could not hate that which 
was a portion of his being. But the full force of that hate, 
which was the necessary complement of such love, was turned 
against those who had robbed him of its object. And this ex- 
plains the violence of his revenge, 

The total selfishness of his love is clearly shown in that 
Catherine’s happiness was never his motive. He could even up- 
braid her when dying, and when she was dead he could utter the 
prayer, “ May she wake in torment! Catherine, may you not rest 
while I live! Be always with me! I cannot live without my 


soul.” For almost twenty years he never forgot his scheme of 


vengeance ; but when at length the last representatives of his 
enemies were completely within his power he stayed the avenging 


> Was it remorse? No. There was 


hand. Was it repentance ? 
a possibility of neither in one whose moral power had been 
stunted, repressed, almost obliterated since childhood. He as- 
signs as the reason “I have lost the faculty of enjoying their 
destruction.” But there was something more than this. His 
prayer had been answered and the spirit of the dead Catherine 
was always present with him. This is no supernatural haunting ; 
the author never stoops to such machinery. The mind, whose 
moral power had been too often and too long repressed to sting 
it now, contained two furies who would not down. The one 
was Memory and the other Hope: Memory ever held up to his 
gaze a picture of hopes unrealized and bright ‘images shattered : 
and Hope conjured a phantom picture of a realization of these 
same desires and longings beyond the grave in some nameless 
world. The intellect, emotions, and will, that through that 
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stormy life had been centered on one object now conspired to 
make the delusion real. “I have a single wish,” he said, “and 
my whole being and faculties are yearning to attain it. It is a 
long fight, and I wish it were over.” It was not insanity ; it 
was the punishment of Tantalus in the domain of the soul. No 
wonder he stayed his revenge. The strong constitution wasted 
under this malady of the mind. One night he died, alone in 
the gloomiest room of Wuthering Heights. The dead man’s 
face preserved that look of hate which it had borne in life. 
But mingled with the sneer was a strange exulting expression as 
if at last his hope had been realized. But Memory and Hope 
never die. 

Can anyone deny that this is a creation? From first to last, in 
the awful portraiture, the hand of the young and innocent girl, 
a child of the bleak and stormy moors, never faltered, never was 
false to Nature’s laws. Given the same conditions, and the same 
results must follow. Although there is a motive for every act, 
a cause for every effect, yet in the whole book there is scarcely a 
paragraph of psychological analysis. We are introduced to a 
man and not to a series of mental photographs. But the test 
of its realism, the proof of its being a child of genius, is that it ean 
ve submitted to such an analysis and not be found wanting. 
The world could spare such a creation as this, perhaps it would 
have been better without it, but it could ill-afford to lose the 
genius which produced it. The happier days of her sister’s pros- 
perity might have turned her attention to sunnier themes. This 
moor-land plant, nourished by darkness and cold and tempest, 
might have blossomed into brighter, more beautiful hues in 


another soil and under tenderer care. 


THE MAN IN THE PARK. 


It was holiday week and Christmas eve. From the extrem- 


ities of the city the happy throngs of purchasers had made their 
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pilgrimages to the marts of the business centres; they had 
crowded the horse-cars, filled the ’pusses, and overflowed on 
platforms and tops in an inundation of jolly humanity and in- 
convenient, but indispensable and precious, bundles. All day 
long clerks and saleswomen had been busy in meeting the wants 
of those whose joy had risen to intelligent choice, and had en- 
deavored to supply the more emotional type of purchasers,— 
those whose desire to make a merry Christmas had overpowered 
their selective abilities,—with taste and judgment. The evening 
found the shoppers whom Fortune had exempted from daily 
toil, on their homeward way, and brought to the bazaars the 
workmen and women whose joy was as sincere in the expendi- 
ture of a half dollar, as was the pride of the millionaire in the 
outlay of thousands. Mingling with the crowds of poorer buy- 
ers, an old man shuffled his way into one of the largest retail 
establishments of the city. He was evidently adrift—borne on 
by the crowd without strength or purpose to resist—and it 
needed but a glance to show that, like driftwood, he was a 
wreck, There was that about him which distinguished him from 


the common city loafer and sot: a certain shattered nobility of 


manner and feature which sadly impressed the beholder with the 
idea of former dignity. The peculiar effect of the man upon 
those who noticed him was that of a mournful memory of some- 
thing better, but gone forever. It seemed as if you had seen 
him in his better days, and realized from what he had fallen. 
On entering the store, he paused, overcome by the glare of gas 
jets, and the confusion of trade. Jostled and swayed by the 
crowd, he lingered helplessly in their midst until the vigilant 
eye of the floor-walker detected him, when he was invited to 
“move on.” “ Won’t you tell me where my daughter Ethel 
lives?” he asked in a thick voice; “ my daughter lives here, I 
thought—” and the sentence was cut short by the vigorous arm 
of a policeman, who had seen the old man from the door. With 
the words of the officer sounding in his ears, “Come, old gent, 
you're a little full, better go home,” the wreck drifted out from 
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the eddy into which it had floated, and was borne westward by 
the stream of homeward-bound humanity. His way is now illu- 
minated by glittering shop windows; he is borne on without 
effort, and with no resistance; the cold air for a few moments 
invigorates him, and counteracts the effects of drink. On a 
crossing in his aimless course, he is carried under the horses of a 
carriage, and, when knocked down, is rescued without serious 
injury, although badly bruised in the face. A gentleman in 
passing is attracted by the momentary commotion, and, catching 
sight of the bleeding face, puts a bit of silver in the shaking 
hand with the advice to “ take a car and go home.” “ No,” the 
officer who guards the crossing does not know where Ethel 
lives; he threatens the old man with a night in the station- 
house if he is not careful; as soon as the man is on his feet, the 
crowd surges on as before, and once again the wreck is adrift. 
Past dark, massive warehouses, across deserted streets, where the 
trucks of wholesale trade rattle during the daylight hours; now 
on the gutter-edge of the pavement; now leaning against a 
building for a moment’s rest,—on and on, moving slowly on- 
ward, he comes to the river, and mounts the ascent to the bridge 
with weary steps. He sways against the railing; the ice below 


=) 


reflects a gleam from the bridge lamps; he pauses, attracted by it. 
His last drinks have confused the weakened brain; he turns to 
ask if “ Ethel lives down there,” pointing to the ice, but no one 
listens to the stammering words of a drunken man, and again he 
falls into the crowd, and is “ moved on.” He has left the down- 
town streets ; the crowd is less dense, the shops are smaller, and 
as he goes on, he comes to follow a merry party just ahead. 
With ringing laughter, they are recalling the day’s pleasures and 
sights. Youth and joy speak in the happy voices, and age and 
misery would draw near and seek the solace of their presence. 
As they turn down a cross-street, he follows. They turn again, 
and enter a dwelling adjacent to a church, whose spire looms, 
spectre-like, in the winter night. Dim eyes cannot track the 


swiftness of youth; he loses sight of his guides, and crawls 
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painfully up the church steps, and sinks in a corner, Exhaus- 
tion and drink are fast bringing unconsciousness, when the 
deep-voiced bell clangs seven. ‘“ Ethel!”—he rouses himself— 
“must bring Ethel flowers—merry Christmas,” the thick tongue 
mutters. He staggers across to the street of shops he had left. 
He is, for a moment, on the alert, and but a square is passed, 
when a florist’s window meets his sight. “Give me a lily and a 
rose,” and he straightens himself, and fumbles for the silver 
which his accident had brought him. A calla and a tea-rose- 
bud are put in his shaking hand; and, clutching these, and 
drawing his tattered coat about him, he starts once more “ to 
find Ethel.” It is not far to Union Park, and thither his 
trembling limbs bear him. He seeks again the darker residence 
street, and the occupants of cosy dining-rooms have apparitions 
of an old and tottering man, who leans against the iron railing, 
and looks for Ethel among the dear ones, secure in the warmth 
and comfort of a home. Before he realizes his situation, he 
has left the lighted streets and penetrated the square of dark- 
ness, at whose further side a long marble row gleams with its 
many lights, in contrast with the gloom of the deserted pleasure 
ground. Turning back does not occur to him; his attention is 
drawn to the marble row beyond, and the thought enters the 
bewildered mind that Ethel may dwell there. A winding path 
leads him to the lake in the centre of the park ; he comes upon 
the bridge, and then rests a moment. The wind comes from 
the south with almost unseasonable mildness. Below him, the 
swans and ducks are enjoying the water where ice has been 
broken for them. He catches sight of the ripple of the water, 
as a bridge lamp throws a beam of light across the blackness ; 
water—there is a fascination in its darkness and ripple, to him. 
It suggests coolness to the fevered throat; it rouses memories 
long dormant in his mind. He has been left in the power of 
memory—the restlessness and impulse of stimulation are gone ; 
his disordered senses distort his surroundings, and scenes of his 


childhood and youth return. The ripple of the water brings 
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back a brook, whose pebbly bed was fringed with banks of 
green. He is a boy again—an innocent, careless boy; he is 
wading in the limpid shallows, and the cool water runs over 
his feet; he dips his hand into the brook, and wets his forehead 
and lips; and to the throat, parched and burnt by fire-water, 
there returns something of the cool purity of that time when 
life ran like a limpid brook o’er shallow sands of gold. He 
loses the vision; and the sudden tramping of horses upon the 
bridge causes him to cling to the rail in terror. A carriage 
dashes by and he is again alone. And now a strange weakness 
oppresses him; he can no longer stand, and sinks upon the 
bridge. The apparition of the carriage haunts him; he would 
follow it, but cannot rise. He pursues it in a vision; he over- 
takes it, and his Ethel is within—Ethel, as last he saw her. 
She smiles, and turns to him with “ Father” on her lips. He 
would give her the calla and the bud, but his arm is powerless. 
His vision changes, and he is once more the honored judge and 
advocate of an Eastern city. The sweet face of his wife looks 
upon him, but with a shadow of reproach; his home is again 
his—the office and the desk at which he wrote. His wife is 
again with him; it is she who meets him at his door, on a 
Christmas eve; her words of sorrow and entreaty are again 
sounding in his ears; the sweet face is bruised and bleeding ; 
the form lies motionless on the floor; with clenched fist, and 
mad with drink, he has stricken her down. Once more the face 
confronts him; he is brought to look upon her whose heart he 
has broken ; the soul that loved him has at last found the peace 
which he denied her. And now forms and faces sink away, and 
he is alone, upon a black expanse—changeless, infinite. 

Two hours pass. The warm wind of the South has given 
place to the silent, cutting breath of the North. A tinge of 
pain recalls a partial consciousness ; the casket and its jewel rise 
before him; the shrouded arms are extended toward him as if 
in entreaty ; the sacred love of old illumines the features; the 


lips appear to move ; the arms become extended as the arms of 
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a cross; the casket becomes His cross, and He hangs upon it; 
the faint sound of a chime is in the air; the bells ring out a 
Christmas hymn of his boyhood : 

“Come, all ye faithful, 


Joyous and triumphant ; 


Come ye, Oh ! come ye 


” 


To Bethlehem ! 


And as the bells of the Church of the Messiah across the square 
are ringing in Christmas morning, the earthly vision faded into 
the perfect day ; bruised in body and shattered in spirit as he 
was, he had gone into the merciful presence of Him who was 
“bruised for our iniquities,” and who is the rose of Sharon and 
the lily of the valley. 


It is just Christmas morning when the carriage which had 
caused such terror to the dead returns from the opera. As the 
horses come upon the bridge, they see a black heap at one side of 
the entrance ; they shy in affright, and the coachman reins them 
in. “What can be the matter?” a lady’s voice is heard to ex- 
claim. A head protrudes from the carriage. “Evidently some 
drunken man who has gone to sleep here; I hope he’s not 
frozen,” is the reply. “ Had you not better have John put him 
in the carriage, and drive to the police station; it is bitterly 
cold?” “There is a policeman at the corner of the park, and 
I'll send him to look after him; drive on, John, and hurry.” 
The carriage rolls on; the officer is found and dispatched, and 
the carriage stops before a house in the marble row. Ethel and 
her husband alight and enter their home. “I really feel anxious 
about the man in the park ; we ought to have done something ;” 
and, drawing a curtain, she gazes into the night. “ The police- 
man will care for him, my dear, don’t worry ; it was probably 
some tramp,” is the reply. 

Amid the joy of Christmas morning, Ethel found opportunity 
to glance at the morning paper, when the following paragraph 


met her eye: 
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“FROZEN TO DEATH. 

“Last night, while returning from the opera, Mr. Henry 
Thornton, of 32 Ashland avenue, discovered an unknown man, 
apparently asleep, on the central bridge, Union Park. Mr. 
Thornton gave notice to officer 316, whose beat is at the western 
entrance, and, on investigation, the man was found to be frozen. 
He was of medium height, wore a full beard, and was about 
sixty years of age. His face was so disfigured by a fall, or pos- 
sibly, a blow or kick, that the features were not recognizable. 
In his right hand were a calla lily and a rosebud. The body 


was sent to the morgue.” 


From a full heart went up a prayer that, if her father be still 
living, where, Ethel knew not, he might be kept and guarded, 
and at the end find peace. And who shall say that it had not 


been answered ? 


VOICES. 


BIDDING FAREWELL to Butler’s Analogy suggests the thought 
that the college world is a miniature of the natural world. The 
humble chrysalis—the Freshman, so neatly wound up and band- 
aged as he leaves his home—at matriculation loses part of the 
crust that has encased him. Every year throws off more, and 
he finds an enlarged sphere of duties and privileges. At gradu- 
ation he wings his flight out into the wide, wide world, a new 
creature, partaking of a new life. All this is a hint, four-fold 
strong, at a general law of development, which suggests that 
death may be but a similar transformation. Again, inhabitants 
of the college world are subject to law. The proctor, the regis- 
trar’s book, the watchers in examination, speak of law more elo- 
quently than words. To argue that it is possible, at times, to 
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escape punishment for violation, proves nothing. After long 
delay, when we are sleeping securely, it comes suddenly, as non- 
frequenters of chapel, this term, know. We are not only under 
law; we are under moral law also. The objection that rewards 
and punishments are not distributed according to merits, falls to 
the ground because the tendency is toward meritorious distribu- 
tion. All have found that it is equally easy for honor-men and 
other men, rich and poor, to get leave of absence during the term, 
or at least that the tendency is that way. College life is a state 
of probation and moral discipline. We have peculiar tempta- 
tions, especially in regard to female society, which thoroughly 
discipline us for a state of existence future to college life. The 
library and its management bristle with characteristics which 
develop graces of all kinds. But with peculiar emphasis it 
might be said that this, like the outer world, is controlled by a 
government which is a scheme imperfectly comprehended. Our 
spotters, to our finite intelligences, seem to have the St. Vitus’ 
dance in their spotting. What we know, of course, is only a small 
part of the scheme of college government, and we should not 
presume to judge of the wisdom of the whole, seeing, as we do, 
this little part only. The necessity that the campus should be 
re-re-dug is capable of similar explanation. Like treatment 
should be made of the apparent mystery that while drinkable 
water is not provided on the campus, we are forbidden to look 
on the cup while it foams; (soda water is not meant.) 

But after all, the two kinds of life are most alike in this: that 


we are very loath to part with either. 


CONSIDERABLE UNANIMITY exists in the college world as to 
what the ideal college paper is. First, it should contain the 
“ doings ” of the students, be a record of athletic events and what- 
ever happens that is of kindred interest. Second, the literary 
part shoud be composed of happy verses and sketches. From 


this ideal all original investigations in philosophy or science, 
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book reviews, critiques, ethical discussions, are banished. No, 
we are to write something bright and pretty ; to mature some lit- 
tle incident which has befallen us or which we have seen befall 
others, and give it a gossipy flavor; to touch up some old flirtation 
and give it an appearance of airy romance; to brighten up an old 
reverie full of air-castles, and make it suggestive of the off-hand 
musings of a poet. We are not to write on “subjects,” but only 
corners of a subject. Yes, we all agree that the ideal literary 
paper in college should consist of: our best, brightest literary 
odds and ends. The reason that not half a dozen out of the 
hundred college magazines ever reach this ideal is not because it 
is not their ideal, but because they are compelled to publish what 
they can get. Nevertheless, a vague doubt, accompanied by a 
certainty, sometimes obtrudes itself. The doubt is as to whether 
or not this conception is radically wrong ; the certainty is that 
there are great dangers in attempting to reach it. Writing 
something light and pretty beeause it will take better, will please, 
is writing for effect, using “ effect ” in its lower sense. We write, 
not because we are aglow with a belief, not because something 
within stirs us so that we must speak, but because we have hit 
upon something happy and graceful. It is a very minor question 
whether we believe what we say is true, or in the interests of 
truth, or not. But the great end of rhetoric is self-expression. 
While we are writing these collegiate “happy sketches,” we are 
forming our rhetoric, but is it the rhetoric of self-expression ? 
Which is preferable at the period when we are forming our 
styles, to learn to write for effect, or to learn to write because we 
feel? To learn to tickle the collegiate palate with a choice bit 
of literary pastry, or to satisfy the collegiate appetite with 


literary food ? 


Mr. Eprror.—Reading the criticism of the “Lady of the 
Aroostook,” which appeared in the March Lrr., induced me to read 
the book itself. I have arrived at a considerably different esti- 
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mate from that presented in the Lrr. To do the book justice, 
allow me to state, briefly, the points in which I differ. 

As was said, the only instruments used by Mr. Howells in de- 
lineating character are “conversation and behavior.” He does 
not have his characters grow up before you into men and women 
of real flesh and blood, that can be touched, felt, heard and seen 
as Shakspere does ; nor does he even carve them out limb by 
limb as Hawthorne does, and fit the parts together before your 
eyes. He rather paints them; the only knowledge we get of 
them is from sight. The writer spoke of this character of the 
book with wonder, tinctured with admiration. He did not dis- 
praise it, and with a critic no dispraise equals praise. In our 
opinion this is the fundamental defect of the story. The plot is 
tame, flat, in reality there is no plot, which probably explains 
the fact that it is original. How unwise then in the author after 
he has shut himself up to scanty materials to use but one instru- 
ment in working them up. He has brought before us three 
characters, cut them off from their race, put them in a place 
where no crisis or catastrophe varies the monotony of this life 
or shows whether the deep, strong elements of manhood and 
womanhood exist in them, and expects us to learn all about them, 
and to be interested while they merely talk ! 

But however the author has cramped himself, he has displayed 
skill and power even in his narrow position. As has been said, 
this is especially seen in the portrayal of the characters, Dunham 
and Stanniford. But while the critic in the Lrr. has caught the 
obvious points in the contrast, he has missed the great essential 
difference between the two in the development of which Mr. 
Howells has given the best proof of his power. Stanniford is 
deep, broad, strong, earnest in nature, in intellect, in gentleman- 


“ 


liness, in virtues, and in faults. He has seen “society,” looked 
its forms through and through, perceived the hollowness behind 
them, and turned away with a disappointment in their emptiness 
which is rapidly changing into cynicism. He has searched the 


artificial young lady of society and turned away from her with 
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the same feeling. Dunham is very little, very good, and very 
soft. His reason is rather dull, but his instincts are always true. 
In the combination formed by the two, Dunham performs the 
part of ballast, Stanniford that of hull, sails and rudder. Stan- 
niford directs and decides ; Dunham checks by following slowly. 
In a word, Stanniford’s soul is large in size, and part of it fine 
in quality ; Dunham’s is small in size, but the whole is fine in 
quality. 

The great mistake made by the critic, however, is in his esti- 
mate of Lydia. He says, “ We see no reason why Stanniford 


should find in her anything more than the uninteresting country 


girl, ‘whose beauty is only part of the general tiresomeness of 


the situation,’ which he at first supposes her to be;” which shows 
that the critie now looks on things as did Stanniford at first. 
Lydia, it is true, at first sight, is cold und unresponsive. But 
beneath the passive exterior, glows a warm, rich, womanly na- 
ture. Above all she is true and strong, pure and self-reliant. 
She “wanted to know,” and said, “How?” for “ What?” and 
“Yes?” for “Indeed!” but she never uttered a word which 
she did not believe in her inmost soul. Accustomed as Stanni- 
ford was to the chalk-and-water damsels to be found everywhere 
in society, who are very responsive but very sham, there was 
something peculiarly attractive in this woman, who was not verv 
responsive, and not at all sham, but wholly unaffected and 
earnest. He found to be true what he first said in jest, that the 





fresh wholesomeness of her mind was something delicious—a 
quality like spring water. 

In the “ Lady of the Aroostook” then, taken as a whole, Mr. 
Howells has nearly triumphed over self-imposed difficulties, and 
given us a very entertaining, we will not say novel, but part of 
a novel. All lovers of Jane Austen must thank him for renew- 


ing the work that she began. 


Pror. BonamMy PRIcg, in a recent argument in favor of the 
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study of the classics, says, in substance, that no student can make 
any advance in Latin and Greek syntax without “ ratiocination,” 
while without this many can advance far into the study of math- 
ematics. It is presumed that a man of Bonamy Price’s learned 
and elevated views of education does not mean by the “study of 
mathematics ” merely the acceptance, without question, of arbi- 
trary rules, like many of those of arithmetic, and filling out their 
directions ; receiving and treating them as clerks in a drug-store 
do prescriptions. He must mean that it is possible to grasp 
firmly the fundamental principles and conceptions of mathematics, 
to advance a considerable way toward its higher truths, planting 
safe and sure each succeeding step, and all this without reasoning. 

With the three-fourths of every class that turn away from 
freshman-year algebra with headache and dismay, it would be 
sufficient to appeal to experience to get their opinion of the ratioc- 
ination involved. A better and a more universal test would be 
a perusal of Dr. Stephen Alexander’s tract on “The Fundamen- 
tal Principles of Mathematics,” (to be found in the alumni col- 
lection in the College Library.) After pondering over the dis- 
tinction between the three kinds of infinite, viz., absolute, rela- 
tive, and specific, attempting an illustration of the distinction in 
a mathematical analysis and solution of the logical puzzle 
“ Achilles and the Tortoise,” all must cry out, “If this is the 
elementary reasoning of mathematics, terrible must be the ‘ rat- 
iocination’ of Latin syntax !” 

The truth is that the earth might as well try to move round 
the sun with but one force acting on it, as for mental develop- 
ment to perform its work with but one of the two great agents 
it uses now. The classics, teaching us to think in new and dif- 
ferent ways, are the centrifugal force of development; mathe- 
matics, teaching us to think correctly, is the centripetal force. 
Deprived of either, we would fly off into space or fall to the sun. 
[t is madness to deny the importance of either or both. The 
first half of Prof. Price’s argument is sound; the latter part is 


unsound and illiberal. 
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Ratio is implied in “ ratiocination,” and “ ratiocionation,” 
in ratio, as well as all other mathematical conceptions occurring 
early or late in the study. Two great corner posts must always 
support the porch of mental culture; any attempt to pull down 
the one that the strength of the other may be proved, does the 


whole structure irreparable damage. 


LITERATURE, and especially Sunday-school literature, always 
prefers the plodding youth, at first dull and neglected, but finally 
making his mark by sheer grit, and is particularly severe on a 
fickle boy, however brilliant. She has erystallized her prefer- 
ence in the words, “ Genius is work!” Her teachings bid you 
mark well, as one of the future great, that quiet, self contained 
fellow, slow in repartee, unable to follow you in your own bright 
flights and turns which you have taught yourself to regard as 
the mark of a high and splendid type of mind. She never for- 
gives the Cavalier student who at times hops daintily, then 
plunges recklessly about after an education. She bestows her 
highest praises and brightest prophecies on the Puritan student, 
treading steadily on to culture and eminence. 

It is acomfort for poor fellows afflicted with a wayward genius 
and unsteady brilliancy to know that all this is belied in the 
career of Motley, the historian. “ He had asmall writing-table,” 
says Wendell Phillips, “with a shallow drawer. I have often 
seen it half full of sketches, unfinished poems, soliloquies, a scene 
or two of a play, prose portraits of some pet character, ete, 
These he would read to me, though he never volunteered to do 
so, and every now and then he burnt the whole, and began to 
fill the drawer again.” He was handsome, and flattered, and 
gifted, and soon added to these qualities conceit within and 
cynical haughtiness without. He carried on his studies by al- 
ternate ferments and calms. No teacher could ever tie him down 


to a line of work: he worked as his inclinations drove him to 
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and from it. While at college he was rusticated, and thereby 
had a chance to reflect on his fitful career. He studied little, 
read more, and Joafed much. Occasional verses and sketches 
were the product of this period of his literary life. He slept, 
and ate, and drank beer and argued with Bismarck two years in 
a German university ; lounged through the study of law ; wrote 
a novel; reveled in Byron, and pored over folios. Never was 
a genius so plastic and fickle in his early stages of development. 
He was like a little steel filing drawn from one to another of 
the great magnets, general literature, fiction, poetry surrounding 
him. But before he reached the noon-day of life his whole 
character had been transformed. The impulsive youth ripened 
into a noble, steady man. Like Macaulay, he became first a 
pains-taking, splendid essayist, and afterwards a more pains- 
taking and splendid historian, Industry, thorough, long-sus- 
tained toil, the want of which threatened to ruin him in his 
youth, nearly wrecked him physically in after life. 

The handsome, sparkling, spasmodic student, so “ self-indul- 
gent and frivolous, so incapable of large designs and sustained 
effort,” need not then despair. Perhaps in your case, as in 
Motley’s, this period of your life “is a chaos before the creative 
epoch ; the light has not been divided from the darkness; the 
firmament has not yet divided the waters from the waters.” 
Stolid, hard-working James of Sunday-school fiction does not 
always triumph over brilliant, wayward Arthur, The hare 


sometimes wins the race from the tortoise. 


EDITORIALS. 


With THIS NUMBER the thirty-fourth volume of the Liv. is 
completed. It has been the earnest desire of its editors that the 
venerable magazine should not go into a feeble old age or second 
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childishness under their care, but that it should rather renew its 
youth. For this purpose they thought it advisable that the aged 
patriarch should hold monthly receptions with his readers rather 
than the infrequent visits which prevailed for several previous 
years. They hoped that by this means a greater sympathy 
would be established between readers and the magazine, and that 
the latter might catch more of the true collegiate spirit which 
prevails. The old man even lost his dignity to the extent of 
carelessly throwing aside his high literary and classical tone at 
certain times, in order that he might engage in a little genial 
CoLLEGE Gossip. Not infrequently he has attempted to inter- 
est his audience with a story in verse or prose, and on one or two 
occasions he has even engaged them with a rollicking song. He 
has not confined his discourses on literary subjects to productions 
of the past age, but has been giving short talks, on contemporary 
literature and events, which he calls Votces. When the old 
gentleman has been inclined to be pessimistic or optimistic, he 
has invariably vented himself in the EprrortaL, and thus 
shouldered the full responsibility for his views. It has always 
been his aim to carry with him the latest news in the OLLA- 
Popripa, nor has he neglected to pass a friendly word with his 
EXCHANGES by the way. The greater part of his pack, how- 
ever, has been filled with essays on many subjects, which he has 
endeavored to have short and interesting, without detracting from 
their literary merit. Perhaps some of our readers have considered 
all this as evidence of second childishness, but those most inti- 
mately connected with the patient are inclined to hope otherwise. 

And now, as we resign our charge to other hands, in whose 
ability we have great confidence, we can only say in farewell, 
“ May the Nassau Lit. live many years, and continue to make 
its monthly visits to the students and friends of Princeton Col- 
lege, and may it ever receive the same kind and generous treat- 
ment of its excellencies and defects which it has received under 
the administration of the Eprrors OF THE CLAss OF SEVENTY- 


NINE, 
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WE ARE HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE that financially this volume 
of the Nassau Lrr. has been a success. This is owing almost 
entirely to the energy and tact of our treasurer in securing adver- 
tisements, and not to the support given us by the College at large. 
The amount of money received from student subscriptions would 
scarcely pay half of our expenses. This is not the case at other 
colleges, and it should not be the case here. We have nearly 
five hundred students in College, and almost every one could 
afford to take the periodicals. If thus supported there would 
be no necessity for such a great bulk of advertisements as we 
now have, which is really out of proportion to the size of the 
Lit., and makes it appear like a monthly trade directory rather 
than a college magazine. 

Instead of four hundred, our list shows scarcely two hundred 


undergraduate subscribers, and an infinitely small number of 


Seminoles. We cannot complain of the patronage of the Senior 
and Junior Classes. The former has sustained us almost to a 
man, and the latter has given a fair quota of subscribers. But 
the Sophomores and Freshmen have lists so meagre that one is 
rather inclined to doubt their college patriotism. Lower class- 
men are generally overly anxious to be known as college men ; 
it would be well for them to prove their title by encouraging 
college institutions. If they do not find the paper and magazine 
interesting now, they will be surprised to discover, in the later 
years of their course, that time has greatly enhanced their value, 
and that nothing is pleasanter than to sit down, some leisure 
evening, and look over an old file of their college periodical. 
This is not a mere sentimental statement, but is based on facts. 
The demand for back numbers of ’76’s Lr. has been very great 
in the present Senior Class, and the market price of ’77 is begin- 
ning to rise rapidly. But searcely a volume of either can be had, 
although offers of double their original cost have been made for 
them. The moral of all this is, when the gentlemen of the in- 
coming boards approach you for a subscription, don’t treat them 


as if they were collegiate beggars, and you were doing your duty 
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to curtly refuse them, or granting them a great favor if you 
deign to subscribe ; but gladly subscribe yourself, (and pay up,) 
and use your influence to induce your classmates to follow your 
example. 

We have done very little preaching from this pulpit during 
our editorship, and we hope we will be pardoned this short 
sermon. Before we close, however, we have one word for the 
members of our own class. We thank them for their hearty 
support, but we also hope that it will not cease with us, but that 
they will remember that, as Alumni, they have a certain duty to 
perform toward their Alma Mater and its institutions, and that 
a part of it is to aid materially the college papers. The Lyrr. 
has always shown every desire to acknowledge and accommodate 
the Alumni, and it has a right to expect some substantial recog- 


nition of its favors. 


THE IMPROVEMENTS ABOUT COLLEGE have been confined, 
this year, more to the interior of the buildings than to the out- 
side, and have, of necessity, been less observable to the students. 
It is a pity, also, that the only building which has been 
erected, instead of having about it the air of a society of any 
kind, gives one the impression of a carriage-house. Placed at 
a peculiar angle with the other buildings, built in an odd 
corner of the campus, without any particular frontage to it to 
give it character, and with a prominent display of chimney-tops 
and triangular ventilators, it does not really seem to have been a 
valuable addition to the campus in point of beauty, but appears 
like one of those sad instances of misguided confidence, which 
spent $800 in placing the Proctor’s house in a position where it 
can never again be of use, and which built the Halsted Observa- 
tory, to contain a forlorn little instrument. 

The transformation which greets us upon entering the Museum 


of North, as it has been renewed by a generous patron of the 
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College, is instructive as well as surprising—instructive because 
it shows what may be done with a dingy and ugly old building, 
and surprising because it has actually been done. The new 
museum-room is certainly most tasteful and unique, and, if we 
may forecast a time when all the happy family of mastodons 
and trilobites, and other curiosities, shall have taken their re- 
spective positions in the cases; when Professor Guyot’s “ erratic 
collection of Swiss specimens” shall have been accumulated and 
placed in a separate room; when the reading-room above the 
doorway shall be stocked with scientific literature, and tables, 
and chairs; when a few more expeditions shall have hunted the 
Bad Lands of Colorado—there will probably be, in Princeton, 
one of the most perfect geological collections in the country, 
displayed in the most suitable of all places, an old fossilized 
building of the past century. 

Nor is the new Museum, with its neatly-polished cases, the 
only subject for which we must congratulate ourselves, but the 
hosts of new and costly apparatus in Professor Brackett’s phys- 
ical Laboratory, and the instruments for Geodesy —the engineer- 
ing models and plans which fill the rooms of Professor McMillan 
—seem, in a most happy manner, to fill up a sensible gap in the 
departments of the Sciences. On the other hand, a perfectly 
new and welcome feature is displayed in the room which has 
been devoted to the Fine Arts. Here our collection is small, 
and our means of profiting by them limited; but every collegian 
should take pains to visit the studio and attend the lectures 
which Professor Lindsey is giving. While the studio is far from 
complete, it does contain a few of the very best models—direct 
casts from the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris, and all of them 
masterpieces. The deficiency here felt is, however, compensated 
by the lectures, which are designed to give a general survey of 
Architecture, through its different periods and phases until the 
present day. We could well afford to lose a deal of precious 
time, if only to go and see the stereopticon views which Professor 


Lindsey has been at great pains and expense to obtain. If any- 
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thing at all can make us acquainted with the beauties of the 
stately architecture of Greece, or can explain, more plainly, the 
massiveness of the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, it is this 
very method of illustrated lectures. Especially, if the views 
are taken from the originals, as all of these were, there is the 
additional interest of the surrounding scenery, of the life and 
the verdure, the strong projections and perfect shadows, and the 
accurate outlines, which can never be reproduced by any other 


means, 


WE ARE not a little displeased with the decision as to the 
Lynde debate, but offer no further comment, since it is inevita- 
ble, but this, that it certainly does seem an utter waste of time 
to devote more than one entire day to Hall interests, especially 
if Commencement is to be shortened. Hall day should be cor- 
respondingly compressed, and the merriment of Class-day should 


not be invaded by competitions and the like. 


THE courRSE in Anglo-Saxon that was begun by Professor 
Hunt at the close of the Autumn, is no longer an experiment, 
and next year it will be introduced as a regular Senior elective. 
To the small voluntary class that has pursued the branch, the 
study has been most interesting, and the only regret of the mem- 
bers who do not expect to be in Princeton another year, is that 
they cannot, in a post-graduation course, complete the two years’ 
scheme of work which the Professor has marked out for the lan- 
guage. The important department of linguistics thus opened to 
the students will, we hope, be fully sustained. We congratulate 
the College that Professor Hunt’s strenuous exertions to make 


this addition to the curriculum are at last so successful. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


REVIEW OF THE NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Marcu lirn, 18tH Aanp 25TH, AND AprRiIL Ist—Illustrated evening 
lectures to the Seniors, by Prof. E. D. Lindsey. Subject, “ History of Art.” 

Marcu 12ra—Library meeting at the President’s. Paper read by David 
Stewart, ’78, Fellow in Mental Science. Subject, “The Utilitarian Theory 
of Morals.’’...... Readings in the Second Presbyterian Church, by Miss Adela 
Rankin, and singing by the University Quartet. 

Marcu 19rH AND 26rTH—Readings in the Methodist Church by Mr. A. P. 
Burbank. 

Marcu 20TH—Graduates’ Night in Whig Hall. Theatricals of tragic and 
comic character. 

MArcu 21st—Senior Speaking in Clio Hall. First prize, William B. Lee, 
N. Y.; second prize, George C. Thomas, N. J. 

Marcu 24rH—Elections of editors of Lit. and Princetonian for 1879-80. 
éouuah Juniors voted to challenge Columbia ’80 to a four-oared boat-race, to 
take place in June...... Meeting of Caledonian Club. Officers elected and 
handicaps voted for the preliminary inter-collegiate athletic contest. 

AprRiL 3p—Meeting of the graduates of the American Whig Society. 

APRIL 9rTH—Close of the second College session. 

Apri 15tH—Meeting of the Princeton Alumni Association, of Cincinnati. 

ApRIL 16rH—End of the Easter vacation, and opening of the third College 
session. 

Tuomas D. Jones, ’76, has been appointed to deliver the Master’s Oration 
at the coming Commencement. 

Cuestnvut, ’78, is the father of a boy. This, we believe, entitles him to 
the class cup. 

THE DATE of the gymnastic contest has been fixed at Saturday, May 24th. 

Dr. A. K. MACDONALD, ’71, was defeated by sixteen votes in the late elec- 
tion for Mayor of Princeton. 

“Sanpy ” stood for an hour, watching the nine practice back of Reunion, 
one wet day, last term. At the end of that time it began to drizzle, and he 
turned to go, with “Gad! if the men keep this up, they’ll grow web-footed.” 
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PRESIDENT McCosu was, on April 8th, made a citizen of the United States’ 
his papers being issued by Judge Nixon of the U. 8. District Court. 


CHALMERS’ CHIN is an unending Republican festival—N. Y. Tribune. 


Was an insult to our editorial dignity intended ? 


THE CLASS-DAY COMMITTEE of ‘79, at a recent meeting, voted to lay before 
the class the proposition to have a class supper at the University Hotel, after 
the J. O. contest, in place of the promenade concert on Class-day night. 

A COLLEGE PROFESSOR once said that “he who expects to rate high in his 
class must not expectorate on the floor.” Much of the hawking and spitting 
was, no doubt, cansed by catarrh, which the professor knew could be readily 
cured by the use of a few bottles of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy.— Philadelphia 
Times. 

THE RAGE FOR PEDESTRIANISM continues unabated. Four Seniors walked 
to New York, two to Elizabeth and two to Philadelphia and five Freshmen 
to the Delaware Water Gap, during vacation. 

SEVENTY-SIX’S TRIENNIAL is to be celebrated by a class supper, at $6 a 
head. Duffield, Hageman and Russell are the committee of arrangements. 

THERE IS ONLY ONE MAN in Princeton who can run from this place to 
Lawrenceville, (six miles,) in a pair of heavy rubber boots, with the mud 
ankle-deep, stop by the way to make a eall, embrace the servant-girl at the 
door, and all inside of an hour and a half; and he intends to enter the twelve- 
hour match, go as you please, to take place on the 23d of April. We wish 
him success, but at the same time we feel compelled to warn him that we shall 
do all in our power to prevent his resorting to invigorating doses of surrep- 
titious osculation at the end of ever few laps in his great encounter. 

Epitors for next year are as follows: Of the Lrt., Messrs. John R. Hardin, 
John B. Keenan, William M. Paden, Walter L. Sheldon, Cadwallader C. 
Vinton, and John T. Wilds; managing editors, C. A. R. Janvier and James 
H. McConkey. Of The Princetonian, Mr. Henry B. Fine, ’80, managing 
editor; and Messrs. George A. Dunning, ’80, E. W. Hedges, ’80, George S. 
Johns, ’80, Blair Lee, ’80, Robert J. Owen, ’80 S. S., Paul Van Dyke, ’8], 
Thomas D. Warren, ’81, and Walter Murphy, ’82. Mr. James D. Paxton, 
’80, is treasurer of the Lit., and Mr. William Miller, ’80, of T’he Princetonian. 


Tue CALEDONIAN CLUB, at its late meeting, decided to have handicap 
games at the preliminary spring meeting. We think this action ill-advised, 
The prime object of the meeting is to determine who shall represent us at the 
Inter-Collegiate contest at Mott Haven. If the winners in the preliminary 
games are to be chosen, the best men will certainly not in every case be sent. 
If the winners are not necessarily to be chosen, of what possible use are the 
handicaps? Their effect in that case can only be to embarrass the judges in 


their decisions, while the mere winning of one of the games will be, as no 
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prizes are offered, an empty honor. The best use of handicaps is to encourage 
new men to develop their capabilities for athletic sports. If, then, they are 
to be instituted by us, why should there not be a fall meeting, with prizes for 
handicap games. But by no means let us have handicaps in the spring. In 
the “preliminary” they are a manifest absurdity. And at the games of 
Commencement week the prizes are of too great value to be given to any but 
the best athletes. 

Base Baiu.—The games, so far as they have been as yet arranged for, 
will be as follows: Saturday, April 19th, Defiance of Philadelphia; ‘Tues- 
day, April 22d, Utieas; Thursday, April 24th, Holyokes; Saturday, April 
26th, University of Pennsylvania ; Monday, April 28th, Capital City’s vf Al- 
bany ; Thursday, May Ist, Manchesters; Saturday, May 3d, Yale; Wednes- 
day, May 7th, Manchesters; Friday and Saturday, May 23d and 24th, Har- 
vard; Saturday, May 3lst, Yale, (in New Haven); Monday and Tuesday, 
June 2d and 3d, Harvurd, (in Cambridge); Wednesday, June 4th, Brown, 
(in Providence.) The professional nines above are all members of the 
National Association and first-class teams, and will give our men the best of 
practice. Moreover, several of them are in the habit of playing Harvard and 
Yale, and our games with them will give opportunity to judge of our pros- 
pects for the college championship. Further practice games are being ar- 


ranged for as rapidly as possible, and everything points to a lively base-| 


vall 
season. 

Tue New Carmina Princetonia will be published about May Ist. The 
editors, Mesars. A. L. Dennis, Jr.. W. Earl Dodge, and J. R. Wright, of ’79, 
have spared no pains to make it the best edition ever published. Besides 
the songs contained in the last Carmina, they have collected a number which 
have only lately become favorites in Princeton, such as “ The Pope,” “The 
Bull-Dog,” “When John’s Ale was New,” “Pere Meri Dictum,” “ Where 
are you Going, my Pretty Maid,” “The Roundelay,” (set to new words,) and 
“To all you Ladies here To-night,” (words by E. P. Davis.) It will contain 
the beautiful Nassau Waltzes, by Wm. H. Henderson, ’76, and the class odes 
of ’76, ’77,’78, and ’79. The last we now publish for the first time. The 
new Carmina will be a handsome edition as to paper, typography, and bind- 


ing, and will be sold at the old price of $1.50. 


CLASS ODE OF ’79. 


[To be sung at the close of the Cannon Exercises of Class-day, after the 


breaking of the wreath. ] 
Words by Robert Bridges,’79. Air—“ Lone Starry Hours,” (arranged 
by C. O. M.) 


1. The garland of flowers has been broken, 
The bond that unites us is rent ; 
The bud that we keep as a token 
Will fade, and its fragrance be spent: 
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But often thro’ Memory’s portal 
Coy Fancy will waft a sweet sign, 
That the soul of the rose is immortal 
With the friendship of Seventy-nine. 


The ivy to-day we have planted 
Will grow through the sunshine and rain ; 
The life that to us has been granted, 
Is unfolded through pleasure and pain : 
As the twigs by the storms will be shattered, 
And the years will crumble the vine, 
So will Time, with its blasts freely scattered, 


Bring death to good Seventy-nine. 


3. On the dust of the ivy will flourish 
Bright daisies, grown strong through its death ; 
The wreck of our hopes may nourish 
Some sinking one’s fast-failing breath : 
No rusting ages can sever 
These links that ’round actions entwine ; 
The deeds that we do live forever, 


The life-work of Seventy-nine. 


4. Then join in a cheer for the past, boys ; 
Hurrah for our friendship and fun ; 
And one for the deeds that will last, boys; 
Hurrah for the work just begun. 
But the hours of this day quickly pass, boys, 
Send the word of farewell down the line; 
Then a long, hearty cheer for the class, boys, 


Hurrah for old Seventy-nine. 


On FRiIpAY EVENING, April 4th, the Nassau Quartet gave a most success- 
ful concert in Philadelphia, in aid of the Bethany Mission. An audience of 
nearly seven hundred welcomed the performers and testified their apprecia- 
tion of the Quartet by generous applause. To relieve the gentlemen, a piano 
solo and song were contributed to the programme by Miss Carter, a soprano 
studying in Philadelphia; two elocutionists amused the audience by selec- 
tions during the intermission between Part First and Part Second. As is 
generally the case, college songs were fully appreciated for their novelty and 
life. The audience contained a large number of cultured musicians, by whom 
the glee music of the Quartet was particularly enjoyed. The Nassau Quartet 
have varied the monotony of the ordinary college concert by the introduc- 
tion of new songs and new arrangements of the old. Taking advantage of 


this fact, the professional vocalists of College have appropriated, without due 
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acknowledgment, and with the assumption of authorship, selections from 
the repertoire of the Nassau Quartet. That these selections are best rendered 
by those who originated them, was shown in the hearty encores which greeted 


their performance, 


COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


“ The wicked haven’t ceased from troubling yet, nor is there any rest for the 
weary.” The Columbia Spectator is detected in the very act of concocting a 
measure fraught with the direst evils. We have always entertained the 
kindliest feelings towards The Spectator, and, though it required an effort, had 
forgiven it for foisting on an unsuspecting and innocent public that depraved 
yarn of “Only a Vassar Girl.” It is, therefore, with pain that we expose 
and rebuke. It calls the attention of “our brother editur ’”’—not to its car- 
toon, a virulent but short-lived malady, from which the Courant has lately 
recovered—but to an editorial entitled “ An Inter-Collegiate Press Associa 
tion.” We will endeavor to state the situation calmly. The Spectator pro- 
ceeds to inform their “ brother editors” that “in the United States there are 
about two hundred and fifty institutions of learning that are culled colleges. 
The italic is ours, and is significant. “Nearly two hundred of these have 
their representative paper. * * Such a number of newspapers should 
and mest certainly do exert a great influence over a large number of read- 
ers ’’—which, it will be noticed, is the very reason we animadvert on this 
topic. “There have been three Inter-Collegiate associations already, * 
and we would suggest to our fellow editors the propriety of a fourth, namely, 
an Inter-Collegiate Press Association.” Fellow-editor, or brother editor, (if 
you prefer) you are having a bad attack of the “spring fever.” The “ ethe- 
real mildness” has struck in deep; you may rely upon it. You are nota 
western paper. Strictly speaking, you have no business to get excited about 
inter-collegiate and inter-state and inter-sexual associations and contests in ball, 
boating, oratory, morals, religion, etc. Knowing full well that the eastermcol- 
lege press and students are still actually suffering from the effects of the 
three you mention —two particularly—one of which is, happily, dead, and the 
other moribund—have you the hardihood to “suggest the propriety of a 
fourth?” “Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!” It is barely possible 
that our opinion may differ, or that our “ inter-collegiate” experience may 
fail to harmonize, but none the less true is it that our melancholy history in 


regard to everything savoring of the inter-collegiate, in its widest and most 
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terrible significance, leads us to exclaim in the words of the Preacher, 
“ Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away.” Nor could we be 
even if it were called by a less preten- 


“ ” 


induced to “touch the unclean thing, 
tious name. It sounds all well enough, nay, even seductive, to say that “in 
effect it would be merely an annual convention of collegiate editors, assem- 
bling together for mutual advice, and we sincerely believe would be most 
beneficial and useful in stirring up, as it were, the editorial fires and giving a 
chance for the offering and receiving of suggestions as to the management and 
aim of a college paper.” 

Now, come, friend Spectator, have you at all considered what would be “the 
mere effect” of allowing that Niagara Index man to “annually convene” 
himself, for he would come regularly—you can gamble on it? Imagine, if 
the very thought don’t make you crazy, the Yale and Cornell brother editors 
“c 


“assembling together for mutual advice;”’ and do you “ sincerely believe” 


that when their “editorial fires” are fairly “stirred up,” that there is a large 
enough hall in this country to guarantee tolerable safety to our pious breth- 
ren from Monmouth, and the dear, sweet sisters from Oberlin? It may be 
“beneficial and useful” to see the Williams Atheneum and Amherst Student 
exchange editors “offer and receive suggestions” from each other. We 
don’t doubt it. The “editorial fire” would be warm; and, if present, please 
reserve a seat very near the door for us. But the presence of that “ brother” 
in the Lord from “Our Angels,” is enough for us. Our “ Exchange ruffian ’’ 
may be there, and not without a parry would he deprive the Holy Church of 
a prospective cardinal, peradventure pope. We don't wish to hurt your 
feelings, but we don’t really care for an Inter-Collegiate Press Ass. in ours, 
thank you. If, by the way, the variegated sheets of the bounding West do 
not sufficiently “stir up your editorial fires, as it were,” call around, and, in 
our own small way, we will offer you a “wrinkle” or two gratis, “as to the 
management and aim of a college paper.” 

There is another matter about which we have views, and as it is not safe 
for us to keep them to ourselves any longer, we proceed to divulge. Itis a 
vernal distemper, we think. The University Magazine is convalescent, and 
T’'he Chronicle, of Ann Arbor, is dangerously sick with it. The latter calls it 
“ Fonetik Refawrm,” and the former means the same thing, though, we 
think, it spells it far more wretchedly. The Lafayette College Journal and 
The Morris Orator have a touch of it. Outside of its sublime ridiculousness 
it is a dangerous and illegitimate subject for college discussion. We regard 
it as a diabolical effort to palliate, if not to glorify, a human weakness. “To 
err—and mis-spell—is human,” and a direct consequence of the fall. To 
treat a human infirmity in such an indelicate manner is to us painful. We 
have heard of a few men who, in secret, expressed a sneaking weakness for 
the above “refawrm,” but their early education was sadly neglected, and 
they wrote but little. It may be a “reform” based on philanthropy. We 
call it vicious and depraved spelling due to ignorance, when the effort is not 
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conscious. We believe in the education of the great West, and were this 
“refawrm ” brought to pass, would like to inquire whether the occupation of 
our western universities, where spelling is the staple of the curriculum, 
would not be gone? 

The idea of a gymnastic contest, alluded to in our last issue, is finding 
favor in the sight of some of our exchanges. The subject has not, as yet, 
claimed enough of collegiate attention to warrant any statement as to the 
probability of such a contest. We notice, however, that the subject of a col- 
lege gymnasium is at present most popular with the college press. A large 
number of the eastern colleges have no or poor gymnasiums, and growls and 
suggestions abound. The University of Michigan students seem to have the 
hardest lines about the matter, but show the right spirit and are full of pluck. 
It seemye that the U. of M. is dependent for its existence on the legislative 
bounty of the statesmen and patriots that yearly assemble at Lansing. Such a 
state of things is thus engendered, as regards “ wisdom” in that state, as to 
forbid our saying that “ her ways are ways of pleasantness and all her paths 
are peace.” 

Regent Rynd, who has the honor of lobbying through bills for “the regular 
amounts that are given to the university every year,” not to speak of appro- 
priations for a “ museum, and a library, and a heating building, and a tele- 
scope, and the dental dep’t,” etc., etc., was lately approached on the subject 
of an appropriation for a gymnasium, It was asad mistake. Not only did 
Regent Rynd refuse to lobby, but he actually opposed the measure. We 
think he was the man—he certainly is mean enough for it—who proposed to 
send a thousand “ saw-bucks” and four thousand cords of wood to the “child- 
ren at Ann Arbor,” firmly convinced that no exercise— 

“Ts as good 
As the exercise of paw 
On the handle of a saw 
Sawing wood.” 
As if it were not bad enough to have their “pet scheme ”’ fall through, the 
Regent has “ gross/y (that is the word, with the bark on it) misrepresented 
The Chronicle” and placed it “in a false light before the legislature and the 
people.” Now The Chronicle isn’t the sort of a “ clothes-pin” to put up 


“we find that The 


with such an awkward and false situation, especially since 
Chronicle and Faculty are censured.” Yes, censured by Regent Rynd of 
Adrian, Mich, “The Faculty may deserve such censure ;’ (of course, we 
know from experience that it wouldn’t be unfair to hold any college paper 
responsible for the actions of that eccentric and obstreperous body, the college 
Faculty; but) “if they do, they are now plainly writhing under the stinging 
blows given by the Regent.” And this is the best feature about the whole 
business. It is rarely that we see a Faculty come up with. As for T'he 


Chronicle, it is needless to say that it does not writhe worth one hundredth 
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part of a depreciated silver dollar. It prints the unique and instructive cor- 
respondence between the Regent and the Gym. Com., and heroically resolves 
to “curse Regent Rynd” and raise the necessary funds among the students 
and alumni. Grasp our extended sympathies. 

We might as well break the news at this point. The fact is, that with this 
number we resign our “trenchant quill” to a younger and, in all humility, 
essors, and 





we trust, an abler fist. We have the utmost confidence in our su 
the sublime assurance that a year from now will see the retiring editor of 
this department a wan and haggard man, with blasted hopes and a promising 
youth sacrificed on the altar of disinterested benevolence. We have tried 
hard to do the square thing all around, and often, with grief, have seen our 
best intentions maligned. During the entire year, we can truthfully say that 
but two events of interest have transpired at Racine and the 8S. O. L. A. 
These were faithfully reported, and we haven’t ceased being abused to this 
day. But with our latest breath we will do justice to the favored home of the 
Inder. Weare officially informed, (and no doubt regretfully, as then indeed 
the only interesting subject for Jndex comment will be gone,) that “the remains 
of Father Rice—[a good man who perished some ten years ago, if we remem- 
ber rightly ]—will be interred on June 24th, 1879.” Father Rice will ever 
occupy a warm place in the bosoms of the “Angels of our Lady,” as it was 
“he who suggested and presided over the foundation of our paper; [the 
Index, to wit] he who anxiously watched over its struggling infancy, * * 
and frail existence,” ete., etc. We always did like the Niagara Index, though 
many would never have imagined it, we confess. 

With a “last, lingering look ” over the pages of T’he Vassar Miscellany, 
and the doings of the fair Vassarites, which ever have claimed our respectful 
attention, we drop our pen, and, to slow mnsic and purple fire, retire from 


the editorial stage. 


EXCHANGES. 


Serials are all the rage now. We don’t know who began it; we suppose it 
was the Jndezx, for a recent number of that unique publication makes refer- 
ence to an article which appeared in 1874, “in the regular series, continued 
in the /ndex to this day, under the heading, ‘Glimpses of History!” Think 
of it! Glimpses of History in every number of the Jndex for five years, or, 
for aught we know, for the whole eleven years of the Jndex’s troubled exist- 
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ence! We hope to see the reference, “ Niag. Ind.,” in the coming edition of 
Mr. Poole’s valuable “ Index of Periodical Literature.” But the organ from 
S. O. L. A. does not confine itself to glimpsing at History; the number 
before us contains the sixth of a series of articles on “ Classical Studies,” 
while a new series, on the “Origin of Ideas,” is begun, and another, on 
* Feargil,” brought to a conclusion. But, while the Jndex stands pre-eminent 
in the publication of unreadable effusions on high moral and didactic themes, 
it has not been without its feeble imitators in various other departments of 
literary effort. Perhaps the occasion on which the typical dullness of the 
“Glimpses” was most nearly attained, was when the Turgum regaled its 
readers with a continued history of the rise and progress of the Rutgers 
Targum. In addition to the regular Foreign Correspondence maintained 
by some of our exchanges, as the Brunonian and the Bowdoin Orient, 
the Courant has presented a very successful course of papers, in which 
“The Lounger” has set forth his views on student follie¢ and foibles, in a 
style which reminds us of “ The Spectator.” The Courant has found an imi- 
tator in the Era, whose “Smoker” moralizes over his pipe on the ways of 
men and things at Cornell. It only remained for the Columbia papers to 
cap the climax with “The Four Nurseries of Vice” and “Only a Vassar 
Girl,” both of which have been brought to a close, the latter in a very tame 
and disappointing style. 

The Acta has also followed the Courant and The Era in the establishment 
of a column headed “Scribblings of a Sloper.” The opening scribble is on 


“Colleges and Colleges,” and to the eastern editorial mind is very amusing; 


but imagine the effect on the western exchange editor of such a passage as 
this: “There is Oberlin, where the lovely Ohio girls slide out of their win- 
dows every evening on twisted blankets, and go off on pert little rackets by 
the light of the moon, with the masculine portion of the college. There is a 
venerable (four-year-old) university in Illinois, whose President was unkindly 
sent to jail last summer for burning a barn. There is also Milton, where the 
Faculty put the students to bed at sundown; and Simpson, where the Greek 
tutors are nice little girls of sixteen ; and Olivet, where they ship a man for 
saying “darn;” and finally Kalamazoo, where penmanship is an elective 
during the Sophomore year, and which is otherwise remarkable for nothing 
but ite melodious and aboriginal name. All these, and about two hundred 
and eighty-seven others like them, are out there somewhere on the boundless 
prairies, and no doubt they all have their uses. They furnish items for the 
newspapers once in a while, and they are « sort of refuge for the surplus popula- 
tion of the east; so that when a man is fired out of an eastern college for his 
low stand, and is too lazy to be a tramp, and hasn’t talent enough for a hack- 
driver, he can always avail himself of his dernier ressort, and emigrate and 
become a professor in a western university.” Now will the Niagara Index 
rise up in its wrath and pour its choicest assortment of billingsgate upon the 
of the Acta; now will the College Me reury 


’ 


head of the luckless “Sloper 
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summon up its fiercest sarcasm and administer to Columbia a withering re- 
buke compared with which that bestowed upon us in the affair of the “Silver 
Ball” will be as nothing; now will those numberless universities referred to, 
having no papers wherein to give vent to their indignation, turn, like the 
dying sailors in “The Ancient Mariner,” and curse the Acta with their eye. 
The “Sloper” will share with Regent Rynd the distinction so lately conferred 
on the latter by the indignant students of Ann Arbor—that of being “ the best 
cursed man this side of the Mississippi river.” But before the storm breaks 
we shall have resigned the pen and scissors, and become oblivious to the 


the ravings of the Jndex and the wailings of T'he Round 


- Sloper’s” fate : 
Tuble will fall on other ears, and disturb other dreams than ours; we shall 
slumber on in peace. 

To make use of a figure which has recently become very familiar to mem- 
bers of the Senior class, if we take our stand upon some commanding emi- 
nence we shall see the hosts gathering for another battle. The cause of 
co-education is to be decided in the open field, and our exchanges are rapidly 
ranging themselves on one side or other of this momentous question. It 
seems that some ladies of Cambridge desire to found a woman’s college in 
that city, and that some of the Harvard professors have signified their will- 
ingness to give instruction in such a college, should it be put into operation. 
That was all; now “behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth”’ The 
Harvard students immediately threw the reins on the neck of their imagina- 
tions, and The Advocate builds editorial air-castles in this style: “The time 
is not far distant when the rosy mittens and rosier cheeks will not all flit by 
to the Cambridge High School, but will brighten our laboratories and lecture 


rooms; and the spray of geranium in the sunny hair will put to shame the 





dust and must of university. Upon this excusable piece of gush the Acta 
savagely remarks: “ We confess that we cannot understand the philosophical 
calmness with which T'’he Advocate thus prattles over Harvard’s new depart- 
ure. It certainly seems to us a melancholy thing that Fair Harvard should 
thus abandon the traditions of the past, and that her classic shades should be 
profaned by a crowd of chattering girls.” But not satisfied with this, and 
seemingly forgetful of its previous sins in these directions, the Acta proceeds, 
and in one breath strikes another blow at the western colleges, and breaks 
the hearts of all its lady readers: 

“Ts it not enough, in all conscience, that young women should be permit- 
ted to have ‘colleges’ of their own, where they may acquire a smattering of 
Latin and lawn tennis, talk a mild variety of slang, and seek intellectual ex- 
citement in ‘smashing’ and being ‘smashed?’ Must they also seek to thrust 
themselves in among male students, and to substitute the traditions of west- 
ern cross-roads universities like Miami and ‘Tongaloona for those of England’s 
ancient seats of learning? We confess to a fellow feeling for those London 
undergrads who recently made things lively for their newly admitted female 


classmates. As a general thing, women who thus furce themselves into posi- 
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tions for which they are totally unsuited,—unsexing themselves for the sake 
of notoriety,—are undeserving of any consideration at the hands of gentle- 
men ; and if the doleful day should ever come for girls to make their appear- 
ance on Columbia’s campus, we should hardly feel inclined to dissuade the 
students from receiving the would-be ‘fair girl graduates’ with a liberal and 


judicious application of ancient eggs.’ 


yy 

What will the Miscellany say to this? But while the Harvard prophets 
are rapturously forecasting the blissful scenes of A. p. 1899 and 2000, when 
co-education shall have become an established fact with them, the Cornell 
seniors are filled with disgust because the women of their class insist on at- 
tending the class supper. And so the conflict rages. The Jndex is disposed 
to look favorably upon the innovation introduced by Harvard ; while depre- 
cating “the common school system of education, as presented in its exagger- 
ated form in such institutions as Oberlin, Ann Arbor, Cornell and Madison,” 
it yet feels that “as an advocate of higher education” it “ cannot withhold 
its support from any project calculated more generally to diffuse knowledge.” 
The Record is filled with fears that Yale’s great rival may imitate the exam- 
ple of a certain industrial school for both sexes, or, still more dreadful, of 
those gilded haunts of vice and co-education, Oberlin and Beloit. 

The Round Table indignantly denies that Beloit is a “ bi-se xual” institution, 
and proceeds to perpetrate a frightful “ honeyman,” by intimating that Yale 
itself is a “gilded haunt.” The Vidette is confident that the cause of co-edu- 
cation is advancing and boasts thusly : 

“The long and short of the new plan is that at Cambridge the co-eduea- 
tional system is to be ere long adopted. The tistory of the new departure 
will eventually be the same as at University College, London, where the 
professors began by teaching the ladies in separate classes, but finally united 
these with those of the gentlemen for economy of time and trouble. Anti-co- 
educationalists may rant—they had best do it now while they can—but the 
time is fast rolling around when no institution of the land will dare to refuse 
admittance to women. Constant advancement in the condition of women 
marks elevated civilization, and the world moves.’’ 

But, as we have said, we have no part in this conflict. We have had our 
little say and now give place to others. The pleasant anticipations with 
which we assumed the position of exchange editor have been more than ful- 


; 


filled. To all our exchanges—Bon Voyage : 











